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NOTES AND NEWS 



Professor James Johnstone read a paper on "The Limitations 
of the Knowledge of Nature" at a recent meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society. He held that a candid and impartial survey of the specula- 
tive biology of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries must force 
one to the recognition of a two-fold passage of nature. According 
to the fundamental concept of physical science, the second law of 
energetics, viz., the augmentation of entropy, physical change tends 
continually to diminution. The universe, to use Bergson's term, is 
detending. To the biologist there is another aspect, for life is the 
incessant attempt of certain physico-chemical systems to resist the 
increase of entropy. The difficulty in accepting the main result of 
generalized relativity in biology is that for speculative physiology 
space-time can not be completely isotropic More especially is this 
so if with Bergson we regard the quality of duration as the cumula- 
tive continuity of life. It is a passage as well as the persistence of 
that which has passed. The conclusion of the paper was that we 
must regard Newton's "ocean of truth" as amorphous in structure. 
The relations that are to be discovered in it are only in it in the sense 
that they come into existence with the thought that makes the relation. 

Dr. H. H. Bawden, of San Ysidro, San Diego Co., California, 
informs us that he is disposing of his library, and will be glad to 
correspond with those who may be interested. Among his books he 
has an unbroken file of the Journal op Philosophy, which he values 
at $90. 



